247.   TIME-SEME
It is a common charge against us as a nation that we have
no sense of the time; we are as a rule behind time. One who is
too late is admittedly behind time. But it is equally true to say
that one who is four hours before time is also behind time. He
has neglected a hundred things to enable him to be four hours
before time. The villager when he wants to catch a train reaches
the station hours before the scheduled time. He may succeed in
catching his train, but he will be behind time for many other
things probably more important. We the educated class are too
late for everything. Our meetings need not commence in time.
It is a most usual thing not to commence proceedings at the ap-
pointed time. One man's absence is often regarded as sufficient
reason for keeping hundreds, sometimes thousands, waiting. It
speaks volumes for the patience and forbearance of a nation that
can so wait. But it bodes ill for its progress.
This lack of time-sense is now being noticed in connection
with the working of the spinning resolution of the A.I.C.C.  To
read the resolution is simple and innocent enough.   But it is
taxing all the resources of the All-India Khadi Board. The col-
lection, transmission and classification of yarn requires a large
organization and much organizing   ability.  The difficulty is in-
creased tenfold when the workers do not work to time. The fif-
teenth of each month is the last date for the delivery of yarn. That
date was fixed not to give more time to spinners but to give
enough time to the secretaries of different committees.  Only if
spinners deliver or workers collect their yarn on stated dates the
whole work can be efficiently organized. Each province may fix
its own dates so as to enable it to send packets of yarn in time
to the A.LK.B. Instead of sending packets in instalments, there
should be only one complete delivery from month to month provi-
ded that suits the arrangement of the A.LK.B. Unless the whole
work is done with clock-work regularity, it is impossible to orga-
nize it in a thorough manner, "When thousands of details require
attention, time is of the utmost importance. Even as the slightest
slip in observing times on railways may result in disastrous conse-
quences,- so may want  of attention to the A.I.K.B. time-table
result in consequences just as serious to the prospect of univer-
salizing spinning.   In fact no organization is possible without
punctilious regard to the observance of agreed time-tables. I trust